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ntl" it) German, Walter Zaer, was serving fwesear Sento 0 that at last begins to show real signs of hope for 

€ wind. imprisonment for filling in holes for explosives made in a bridge e ° . walice 

oe ue in lore paration for its demolition in the event of war. peace In Asia and the world. Look at this record ° 
hight oe | From Peace News Correspondents in England and Germany a. 
“things.” | has now come the remarkable story behind this sentence. @ Through the intervention of his He has been to see Ho Chi-minh and 
towards a : ler Z hen thi representatives at UN he was able to Mao Tse-tung. He plans to go to Russia 
rapped up| ()N April 23, 1945, Walter Zauner, then thirteen years old, bring about a truce in the Korean War. shortly. This month he will be in Lon- 
phe publ watched a demonstration by 2,000 of his townsmen ’ don for the conference of Common- 
rer "| through the streets of Regensburg. @ His country provided ie Sire wealth Prime Ministers. 

them, at They were demanding the peaceful handing over of the town of the Neutral ations Repatriation i : 2 
with, those | to the dvancitig Allied forces and @WWtnd to the further Wachee Commission, and the Custodian Force @ In April he will play a leading part 
insidious | destruction and Joss of life in a war that was already lost. that handled the tricky business of the in the Afro-Asian Conference in Indo- 
“ae A 4 Two men, Pastor Meyer of the cathedral church, and a prisoner exchange in Korea. nesia which he helped to arrange. 
Heatly he worker, were dragged out of the procession by the Nazis, court- 


@ While he is in Europe he will have 
talks with French Prime Minister 
Mendes-France, and possibly with Ger- 
man leaders. 


martialled and hanged. 


The demonstration failed. The destruction of Regensburg went 
On, including the blowing up of the bridges over the Danube by the 
Tetreating German army. 


Re-education against militarism 


Then the victorious Americans entered the town. They com- 
menced the re-educating of the Germans against militarism. 


A tablet was erected on a house in Regensburg to the two men 


@ Through behind-the-scenes work 
his government encouraged the talks on 
Indo-China. The conference of Colombo 
Powers which he helped to call made 
clear the readiness of the five nations to 
help in administering the Indo-China 
settlement. This brought the Geneva 
Conference to a successful conclusion. 


He has recently received President 
Tito of Yuogslavia and discussed with 
him the possibility of extending the ' 
neutral “ area of peace ” to Europe and 


who had led the demonstration. Young Walter Zauner read the 


inscription on it: “ Honour their memory.” 


In 1951, when Walter was 19, the American 
army began to hollow out demolition chambers 
in the now re-built “ Maria-Ort” bridge over 

© Danube. 

alter was moved to protest. Together with 
& friend he dug out sand from the river bank 
and spent six hours mixing concrete. The two 
then lowered themselves over the side of the 


| bridge and, hanging above the river, filled the 


demolition chambers. 
Walter then went into hiding, living in barns 
and eating turnips and tomatoes from fields. 
he only help given him came from some 
ommunists who tried to hide and feed him. 


@ He has visited the United States. 


TELL YOUR M.P. ABOUT THIS! 


Resistance to rearmament 


sweeps 


across 


Germany 


CHURCH UNITES WITH UNIONS 


QRGANISED popular resistance to rearmament is sweeping across Western 


South America. 


Colin Legum, in last Sunday's Observer, 
says there appears to be support for a pro- 
posal that the Commonwealth Prine Ministers’ 
Conference should address a note to the United 
States and to Russia setting out “heads of 
discussion’’ which might be explored at a 
Four-Power meeting. 

When Mr. Nehru visits Russia, a few weeks 
after the Conference, he would be in a much 
better position to. discuss a basis for co- 
existence between East and West if he knew 
that his views were shared by other Common- 
wealth members. Mr. Legum also reports that 
proposals for a settlement of the Formosa 


ix weeks Jater he was arrested and an Ameri- German i i 
4 Z y. dispute are likely to be canvassed. They 
aout Martial gave him four years hard Bruce Rothwell, writing in the News conference, has now come out in support of | involve China’s admission into UN, the plac- 
: Chronicle on Wednesday, reports that the the campaign. ing of Formosa under UN trusteeship and the 


Unanimous petition 


On December 22, 1954 the town councillors 
of Regensburg unanimously voted a petition to 
the US Military Government imploring the 
Telease of Zauner before Christmas. The 

ouncil adopted the resolution in spite of the 
fact that Zauner, while hiding and being 
helped by the Communists, had joined the 

arty and that not one of the councillors 
elonged to it, many being Roman Catholics. 
But Walter Zauner is still in prison. In spite 
of attempts to make him change his mind he 
declares that he would repeat his action 
If necessary and he writes to his friends urging 
them to get the war-preparations stopped. 

_ Today the whole of his family are engaged 
in the task of answering letters of sympathy 
and admiration which pour in to them from 
all over Germany. 

Our Berlin Correspondent writes: 

Zauner comes of a non-political family. If 
Only other parties would be more active in 
helping such boys they would not have to join 
e Communist party. 

_ Letters of cheer and support can be sent to 


campaign of torchlight parades, mass rallies 
and petitions for a referendum is snowballing. 
The 6,000,000-strong Trade Unions have 
taken the campaign out of the half-hearted 
hands of the Social Democrats. 
_ “The Socialists,” writes Bruce Rothwell 
in the News Chronicle, “ wanted a national 
petition against rearmament. The unions 
have gone further. They want a referendum. 
They already have more than the 600,000 
signatures needed under the constitution to 
force a referendum in the State of Bavaria.” 
The Evangelical Church, after a four-day 


People’s Congress in 
S. Africa this year 


TTOWARDS the middle of this year repre- 

sentatives of all racial groups in South 
Africa opposed to the present policies of the 
Government will meet to convene a Congress 
of the People. The Congress will draw up a 
Charter of Human Rights for South Africa 


According to a report by Bruce Rothwell 
in the News Chronicle on Tuesday opponents 
of rearmament threatened at one point to walk 
out of the conference. 

Bishop Haug advocated that the split could 

be healed only if ministers left political 
subjects out of future sermons. 
: But a Pastor Daar immediately interjected, 
“I kept quiet when the Commandments were 
betrayed in our country, when Communists 
and Jews were killed in concentration camps. 
Now I fear we will be quiet again and that 
soon it will be too late to speak.” 

Dr. Helmut Gollwitzer, theological professor 
at Bonn University, a man persecuted by the 
Nazis and then imprisoned for five years by 
the Russians, declared: 

“The new defence force cannot avoid taking 
on the character of a civil war army, for on 
both sides the people will become fanatical.” 

Speakers revealed that young Germans were 
already asking them for guidance on whether 
to reject call-up notices. 

Dr. Hermann Diem, of Tubingen University, 
asked: “If I tell them I cannot advise them 


evacuation of Kuominfang troops from coastal 
islands. These proposals bear the mark of Mr. 
Nehru. 


New phaso 


Philip Dean, The Observer's correspondent 
writing from New Delhi, says that Mr. Nehru 
will also press for another attempt to deal with 
the Korean problem. Mr. Deane considers that 
the Commonwealth Conference will sce the 
beginning of a new phase in India’s 
“neutralist” policy, involving its attempted 
extension to Europe. 

Reasons for this, he says, are Mr, Nehru’s 
analysis of world trends which show that 
neutralism has been gaining support every- 
where, not least in Europe; that both 
Russia and the US are inclined to be more 
cautious and moderate; that China’s internal 
problems dispose her not to have outside 
entanglements ; that both sides in the cold 
war'are anxious to avoid regional wars and 
are more anxious than ever ta woo the 
neutralists. 


Mr. Nehru’s policy seems to be going down 
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“One may be the enemy or the victim of a tyrant with- 
out being the friend of liberty.” —CONDORCET, 


A Small Nation Could Be Great 


YHE Organisation of American States has decided that 

Costa Rica has suffered an invasion with Nicaraguan 

connivance. As a consequence the US has agreed to sell 
Costa Rica four fighter and one transport aircraft. 


The decision that there has been aggression will probably 
be of considerably more use to Costa Rica than the aircraft. 
Whatever may be the outcome of this Ruritanian-type war, how- 
ever, it has important lessons for the rest of (he world and 
particularly for small states. 


Today two Leviathans, American Capitalism and Russian 
Communism, dominate the relationships of all the smaller states 
and there is literally no way in which they can avoid subordina- 
tion to one or the other uniess they completely reject the “ peace 
through strength” policy to which both adhere, Costa Rica may 
have been fortunate on this oceasion, but the US will have no 
difficulty in finding that it is Communist “tinged” on some 
future occasion that is less inauspicious for a manoeuvre of the 
Guatemala type. 

We pointed this out in connection with the Guatemala 
struggle but there are circumstances in connection. with the 
Costa-Rican situation that greatly enforce the lesson. In warfare 
today material counts for a great deal more than men and in an 
armed struggle between small states it will be the side that is 
equipped by one of the power blocs that will predominate. 


That applied, of course, to the Guatemalan conflict, where 
Colonel Castillo Armas was the victor, not because of the men he 
had at his disposal but because of the superiority of his US 


supplied equipment. 


Now Costa Rica is in a different, but basically even more 
helpless, situation. With a small population (some 834,000) it 
reached the conclusion seven years ago that to maintain an army 
was a futility ; an obviously sensible conclusion from any stand- 
point, but it must not be mistaken for a pacifist decision. The 
Costa-Ricans had not reached the conclusion that it would be 
wrong for them to fight; merely that it would be futile. And 
they may very well have calculated that if they were in a situa- 
thon where they obviously could not be an aggressor, but could 
only be a victim, their powerful neighbour would be likely to 
defend them, This is an assumption that might be borne out if 
they were content to follow social policies in line with the ideas 
af that powerful neighbour ; and because it would be embarras- 
sing for the US. (within scven months of the Guatemala affair) 
to be suspected of conniving at the overthrow of the indepen- 
dence of 2 small neighbour, it may operate this time. The Costa- 
Rican Government has, however, sought to follow lines of pro- 
gress that are not in accordance with US (and Nicaraguan) ideas, 
and it has already been demonstrated that the US Government 
has a very accommodating conscience where questions of aggres- 
sion are concerned, 


There is literally only one way today in which a small nation 
can be an independent nation. That is by a complete abandon- 
ment of any reliance on arms—its own, or others’—and the 
development of the will, the discipline and the courage to face 
with o policy of non-violent resistance all attempts (o substitute 
an alien rule for its own, 


With a resolute will to pursue such a policy a small nation 
would exercise a greater power than a large one; it would 
be invincible, It makes very heavy demands however ; demands 
that are not likely to be met in Central or South America, We 
may later find that Asia or Africa will give more promise. Such 
a policy requires the deep essentials of a democracy (it would be 
impossible for a people under any kind of authoritarian rule to 
pursue it), a genuine patriotism, and very great courage. A small 
people that could pursue such a policy to success in the face of 
all sacrifice might win for itself a place in history as having 
saved the world. 


Signs of thaw 


rPHE cold war skirmishing still con- 
tinues. There is the Russian Gov- 
ernment’s further endeavour to prevent 
the ratification of the Paris agreements 
by its indication that it is ready to dis- 
cuss the question of elections in a uni- 
fied Germany in terms that might con- 
ceivably be acceptable in the West; an 
approach that might have helped to pro- 
duce a different atmosphere had it been 
made a year or so ago when it would 
not have been so obvious a manocuvre. 
Then there is Sir Anthony Eden 
broadcasting that there must be no nego- 
tiations untit the Paris agreements are 
ratified, and advancing the preposterous 
claim, that no Government has ever 
sincerely acted upon, that the lesson 
of history is that wars break out when 
there is great inequality of military 
strength—a dictum on_ international 
relationships on the level of the thought 
of Mr. Deakin. 


Nevertheless there are a number of 
hopeful signs of thaw. 


Among these we count the visit of 
Mr. Ilammerskjold, UN — Secretary- 
General, to China. He tells us little 
about this. But the fact that it has taken 
place, that it has clearly not been a 
fiasco, and that he can display a happy 
face about it, may produce some impor- 
tant consequences this year. 


We also welcome the announcement 
of the Russian Government that it will 
make internationally available the infor- 
mation that it has obtained from the 
working of its atomic power station. 

This is in striking contrast to the 
initial hostility with which President 
Eisenhower’s proposal was received, and 
when the conference of scientists to deal 
with the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
meets at Geneva later this year it may 
be able to make an important contri- 
bution to turning the cold war into 
something like peace. 

It is apparent that Mr. Hammerskjold 
and the United Nations can only help 
peace along to the cxtent to which they 
become extricated from the power 
struggle. A successful UN must inevit- 
ably be Third Camp. 


New line for Attlee 


F Mr. Attlee had allowed himself to 

be true to his social democratic 
insights after the 1945 election, he would 
never have pursued the dismal policy 
which jandea his Government and the 
country in Nato, the atomic arms race 
and the debacle over China. 

There is some reason to believe that 
he has now seen the error of his ways 
and is searching for a new policy which 
will enable him as Prime Minster of a 
future British Government to extricate 
Britain, and perhaps Europe, from the 
cold war. 

At the opening of the last Labour 
Party Conference he spoke of the British 
Commonwealth functioning as a “ third 
element” in the world. Last week in 
Berlin he implied that a Social Demo- 
cratic Europe could constitute a similar 
element. He suggested that Germany, 
lying between the front lines of the two 
great political systems of Russia and the 
West, was particularly challenged to 
develop what the Manchester Guardian 
correspondent described as a “ forward- 
looking political creed and diplomacy.” 

It has been obvious that the Labour 
Party is especially concerned to preserve 
the confidence of Nehru and the other 
democratic Asian leaders. The visit of 
the Labour Party delegation to China ; 
Attlee’s outspoken pronouncements on 


Oppenheimer Speaks 


BEHIND 
THE 
NEWS 


Formosa; his visits to Hong Kong, 
Australia and New Zcaland ; the Labour 
Conference's caution about SEATO, all 
indicate the possibility of a line of 
Asian policy with distinctly third camp 
features, 


It will be interesting to see to what 
extent the Labour journals support the 
reported proposals of Premier Nehru 
that the Commonwealth should attempt 
to mediate between Russia and America, 
and how seriously they regard the April 
conference of the Afro-Asian nations, 


Labour has already stolen a march on 
its opponents with the China visit and 
the Moscow dinner-parties. If there is to 
be an clection this year, the Labour 
Party will no doubt capitalise on this 
and may develop it into a more realistic 
peace policy. Such an election pro- 
gramme would make it very much casier 
for the full third camp case to be still 
further pressed thoughout all Europe and 
the Commonwealth. 


Two rounds of 
ammunition 


FINHE Observer has rightly drawn atten- 

tion to the grave significance of 
the case of Kuruma, Kenya African 
sentenced to death for being in posses- 
sion of two rounds of ammunition. 

His sentence has now been commuted 
following an appeal to the Judical Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on a tech- 
nical issue which, however, had failed. 

Readers of Peace News will recall 
that the African Quaker, Alfayo Agu- 
fana, was condemned to death on a 
preciscly similar charge. Is there some 
convention that sets the number of bul- 
lets in these cases at two? Agufana was 
also discovered to have two bullets in 
his pocket. 

We drew attention to the instrinsic 
improbabilities attaching to such a 
charge. All these obtain in the case of 
Kuruma, with the additional improba- 
bility mentioned in the Observer that 
it is alleged that, with these bullets in 
his possession, he chose a road where 
there was a road block at which he 
knew he was liable to be searched when 
he could quite easily have gone by 
another route. 

These two cases which have scen the 
light of day outside Kenya are special 
ones. Kuruma’s case reached the Privy 
Council and although the appeal actu- 
ally failed it drew the shocked attention 
of the Judical Committce to the charac- 
ter of the case. Alfayo Agufana had 
Quaker friends, and action drawing 
attention to what was happening in his 
case was taken in this country. 

According to a Parliamentary reply 
given to Fenner Brockway, MP, 400 
Africans had been condemned in Kenya 
by November 12, 1954, for being in un- 
lawful possession of arms and ammuni- 
tion and of these 290 had been executed. 
This was a greater number than had 
been executed for murder. It might be 
ilNuminating if we could know how 
many of this 290 had been found in 
possession of two bullets, 

The fact that the Judical Committee 
of the Privy Council had been so shaken 
by the facts it had to bring under 


review means that an enquiry into these 
cases is called for and that it should 
be conducted by the Colonial Office and 
not by representatives of the Kenya 
settlers. 


Quisling Island 


MPSHE trouble in the South Moluccas 

that is today having to be faced by 
the Indonesian Government centres on 
the small island of Ambon (Pop. 40,000), 


Poverty, caused by Dutch exploitation, 
induced a considerable proportion of the 
young Ambonesce to enlist in the Dutch 
colonial army, which employed them to 
suppress uprisings in other parts of 
Indonesia. In this way the Ambonese 
gradually came to enjoy a_ privileged 
position. They were used to fill high 
civil service posts and were granted 
exceptional educational privileges. 

After the proclamation of Indonesian 
independence in 1945 a minority of the 
Ambonese who had formed the back- 
bone of the colonial army continued to 
give allegiance to the Dutch, and did 
not change their attitude when the trans- 
fer of sovercignty was finally conceded 
in 1949, 

When an attempt was made in 1950 
to proclaim a “ Republic of the South 
Moluccas” elements from the Dutch 
colonial army joined in, and the rebel 
troops have refused various peaceful 
attempts by the Indonesian Government 
to settle the problem of their rehabilita- 
tion and absorption into the new pattern 
of Indonesian life. Since then the area 
has been subject to sporadic outbreaks 
which have had a most unsettling effect 
on the restoration of the island's 
economy. 

It is, nevertheless, to be regretted that 
the Government of the newly indepen- 
dent Indonesia should have decided to 
meet this situation by armed force. A 
population which, because of its past 
tradition, is so definitely out of sympathy 
with the lines upon which Indonesia is 
developing, will obviously be a thorn in 
the flesh of the Indonesian Government 
and an obstacle to progress even if sup- 
pressed. It would be better to permit 
Ambonese independence, even if this 
should mean a renewal of association 
with Holland. 

Indonesia, having become freed from 
imperialism, will do most for freedom 
and respect for human rights if it does 
all it can, even at the cost of some sacri- 
fice, to emphasise its differences from 
the power-impelled nations. 


Malayan research 
laboratory 


YPHE first war activity for the Canberra 
jet bombers is to be in Malaya. 

With 150 trained parachutists they 
have been sent, according to the War 
Office, to meet an urgent request® from 
the Director of Operations in Malaya. 

{t was not known what impelled the 
urgent request, but it was thought that 
General Bourne had some special opera- 
tion in mind, General Bourne, however, 
remarked on Sunday that he was baffled 
by this statement. He had made no, 
such request. “I have never used the 
word urgent.” 

According to the Manchester Guardian 
correspondent in Singapore the primary 
purpose in sending the Canberra bomb- 
ers is: ‘to test them in active service 
conditions on the Equator.” 

It will be remembered how much in- 
dignation was felt when the Germans 
made use of the Spanish civil war as 4 
ae of trying out their developing aif 
orce 


Letter from U.S.A. by A. J. Muste 


WV CARRY around in my pocket a clipping 

from the preface by Lucien Devies to 
ANNAPURNA, the account of the successful 
climbing of the great Asian mountain. Devies 
philosophises about the significance of moun- 
tain climbing and especially of the virtually 
unanimous, deeply emotional response by en- 
tire peoples when a hitherto unconqucred peak 
has been reached. 


Undoubtedly the factors in this almost 
ecstatic response are various, as is the case 
with all human behaviour. But I am sure the 
dominant factor is the one Davies suggests. 
In the successful climbers, people see human 
beings at thcir best, as they were meant to 
be, as the onlookers themselves wish to be in 
their inmost selves. It is significant that there 
is no element of war in the usual sease in- 
volved, no conquering of some men by others. 


Mountaineer’s philosophy 


Rather, as Devies says, “Man overcomes 
himself, affirms himself, and realises himself 
in the struggle toward the summit, the abso- 
lute. In the extreme tension of the struggle 
- . » Space, time, fear, suffering, no longer 
exist. Everything then becomes quite simple. 
. . . We are strangely calm—not the calm of 
emptiness, but the heart of action itself. Then 
we know "—and here is the central, climactic 
point—" with absolute certainty that there is 
something indestructible in us, against which 
nothing shall prevail.” 

The reason why I allude to this now is that 
during the Pel few days we have had two 
instances of this spontaneous homage to 
nobility, this reaction of deeply joyous con- 
tentment to an exhibition of “human beings 
overcoming themselves”, on the part of large 
numbers of people, in one case of vast multi- 
tudes. 

The first was in connection with a television 
programme conducted by Edward R. Murrow 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. It con- 
sisted of an interview with the man in charge 
of making the first atom bomb and later 


declared a “security risk” by the US Govern- 
ment, J. Robert Oppenheimer, which took 
place in  Oppenheimer’s office in the 
Institute for Advanced Study, at Princeton, 
New Jersey. This may turn out to be a per- 
sonal calamity for me, for I have had a very 
Jow opinion of TV and have expcrienced no 
difficulty in almost completely shutting it out 
of sd life. Now I may become an addict, 
who knows? Watching and listening to this 
interview was a profound spiritual experience 
and I suppose the critic was right who said 
in his column the next day that it was “a 
magnificant service, which only TV could have 
provided,” 


Oppenheimer’s personality 


Some things were said by Oppenheimer that 
I may want to mention in a moment, but I 
want first to try to set forth my impression of 
the man and of the interview as.a whole. 
Both his face—for that matter, also his hands, 
the slope of his shoulders, his body—-and his 
voice evoke wonder and response. As you 
watch and listen you want to weep quietly and 
at the same time burst into joyous song—the 
reaction one always has in the presence of any 
reat manifestation of beauty, especially 
eauty incarnated in a human being: the thing 
Devies was pointing to in the preface to 
ANNAPURNA, “the Word made flesh” of the 
Gospel. I sense two dominant components in 
Oppenheimer's personality. The one _ is 
humility. There is no pretentiousness, no 
arrogance, no “pride of life”, about him. 
The other is something for which it is difficult 
to find a single word. Such words as child- 
likeness—the kind that serves for admission 
into the Kingdom of God—innocence, integ- 
rity, wholeness, (akin in prophetic thought to 
“holiness ”), sensitivity, suggest what I am 
trying to convey. 

To such a person other people are human 
beings, persons. He may, therefore, lic, i.c. 
“make up stories” in order to avoid involv- 
ing them in “trouble”, in order to preserve 
the bond of honour between them and him- 


self, which is what Oppenheimer did in a 
couple of cases and which eventually led the 
Atomic Energy Commission to take his secu- 
rity rating away, essentially on the ground that 
he had what you might call “a_ shady 
character!” Such a person understands “ the 
human condition” and if he becomes a per- 
son of prominence is almost certain to suffer 
deeply, to be in some sense “ crucified.” 


At this point there is much illumination for 
us in the address on PROSPECTS IN THE ARTS 
AND ScieNceS which Oppenheimer delivered 
at Columbia University on December 26 of 
last year and. which closed—and how magni- 
ficently—-the year-long bicentennial celebra- 
tion of that university. Oppenheimer con- 
trasted the view of the earth given in “a 
camera carried in a high-altitude rocket” and 
the view one gets who “walks through the 
villages”. The sweeping views one gets from 
the sciences and systems are important and 
in some ways helpful ;~ but “ they are also the 
means by which true human community, the 
man knowing man, the neighbour knowing 
neighbour, the schoolboy learning a poem, the 
women dancing, the individual sense of beauty 
are being blown dry and issueless, the means 
by which the passivity of the disengaged spec- 
tator presents to the man of art and science 
the bleak face of unhumanity.” 


dark 


He went on in this high poetical strain in 
the Columbia address, saying what you felt 
as you watched his face, hands and eyes on the 
screen: “ Never before has the intimate .. . 
Stood in more massive contrast to the vastness 
of life” but not only that, “to the otherness 
of people, the otherness of ways and the all- 
encompassing dark. This is a world in which 
each of us, knowing his limitations, knowing 
the evils of superficiality and the terrors of 
fatigue, will have to cling to what is close 
to him... lest he be dissolved in a universal 


ee and know nothing and love noth- 


The encompassing 


_And this is where the childlike and sensi- 
tive, the men of “ integrity", come out in the 
end, They fecl compassion and they bear wit- 
ness to love. “We shall have a rugged time 
of it”, said Oppenheimer in the closing para- 
graph of the Columbia address, keeping our 
minds open and keeping them deep, in “ keep- 
ing the gardens in our villages, in keeping 
open the manifold paths ... in a great open 
windy world; but this is, as I see it, the con- 
dition of man; and in the condition we can 
help, because .we can love one another.” 


As it was written long ago, whether there 

be tongues they shall fail; whether there be 
knowledge it shall be done away, for we know 
in part. But faith, hope and love abide, an 
the greatest of these is love. 
_ Perhaps, in order to avoid misunderstand- 
ing, I ought to say that what I have been 
Saying involves no judgment on Oppenheimer’s 
activities in relation to the A-bomb, for 
example, his role in the political field. Noth- 
ing I have read or heard about him leads mé 
to believe that he has any understanding of 
political matters or movements, 


Opera House goes inter-racial 


The other recent event here which 
occasioned that mingling of tears and ecstasy 
which is evoked when men and women behavé 
as human beings and thus create beauty, was 
the debut of the Negro contralto, Marion 
Anderson, at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York, the first Negro singer to become 
a member of the company at the seventy-onc- 
year-old-house. She sang the part of the 
sorceress, Ulrica, in the revival of Verdi's 

Masked Ball”. The New York Times is 
authority for the statement, in a story which 
started on the first page, that when, during 
the applause following the act in which: Miss 
Anderson sang, the leading soprano, “ Zinka 
Milanov, threw her arms around Miss Andef- 
son and kissed her on the cheek, there was # 
tremendous demonstration. It was to be note 
that men as well as women in the audiencé 
were dabbing at their eyes,” 
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Men of peace will 


for diplomats 


QUAKER conferences for young diplomats 

will be extended to Asia for the first time 
in 1955, the American Friends Service Com- 
Mittee revealed last week with the appoint- 
ment of Rhoads Murphey, 35, University of 
Washington geographer, to head the new pro- 
gramme. 


Also announced was the appointment of 
Lloyd Bailey, 36, of Washington, DC, as asso- 
ciate director of similar conferences at Geneva, 
Switzerland, which have drawn 111  partici- 
pants from 32 countries in the past three years. 
Both men will serve overseas for two ycars 
without pay. 

Quakers interview up to a dozen persons 
before inviting two or three from cach nation 
to the conferences, where men like Ralph 
Bunche of the United Nations staff or Brock 
Chisholm, former head of the World Health 
Organisation, serve as consultants. 


Since conferences are intended to provide 
an atmosphere in which diplomats can share 
problems frankly and as individuals, not as 
national representatives, all discussions are 
off the record and names of participants are 
never revealed. 


Rhoads Murphey, a member of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal church in Chestnut Hill (Philadcl- 
phia) will be accompanied by his Quaker wife, 
Eleanor, and their three children, 7, 5 and 2. 
He served with other conscientious objectors 
in the Friends Ambulance Unit in China, 
Burma and India in 1942-46 and is author of 
SHANGHAI, KEY TO MODERN CHINA, published 
by the Harvard University Press in 1953. 


Lloyd Bailey and his wife, both Quakers of 
Washington, DC, will be accompanied by their 
three children, 6, 4 and 2. He is a law 
graduate of Temple University and from 
1947-51 served as associate secretary for the 
Friends Committee on National Legislation. 
Since then he has been head of the United 
States Committee for United Nations Day. 


Nehru to addres 
London meeting 


R. NEHRU, Prime Minister of India will 

be present at a London meeting to com- 

memorate the death of Mahatma Gandhi at 

5 p.m., on Sunday, January 30, at India House, 
Aldwych, W.C.2. 


Mr. Nehru will be in London for the forth- 
coming conference of Commonwealth Prime 

inisters. It is expected that he will address 
the Gandhi meeting. All Indians and friends 
Of India are welcome to attend. 


“Third Camp” is No. | 
on Australian agenda 
“YS the idea of a Third Camp the best way 

to peace? ” 


This is number one item on the agenda for 
the Tenth Annual Conference of the Austra- 
lian pacifist movement which opens in Adcl- 
aide today, Friday, in the Friends Meeting 
House. 


This three-day conference brings represen- 
tatives from pacifist bodies in all parts of 
Australia together and is followed by the 
annual meeting of the Federal Pacifist Council, 
which co-ordinates the activities of war- 
Tesisters in all the Australian states. : 

The conference will also be discussing 
“Work Camps in Australia and Overseas ;” 
and “Creating the Conditions for Peacc.” 


We still aim high? 


HE final total of the Peace 
~~ Pledge Union Headquarters 
Fund for 1954 came to the 
Splendid figure of £1,030, so 
that not only did we reach our 
aim, but even exceeded the 
total raised in 1953. There is 
Cause for much gratitude and 
encouragement that the PPU 
Headquarters Fund has now 


i fuN? 


taised £1,000 or more for the last four years. 


Each year the Annual General Meeting 
approves the items of estimated PPU expendi- 
ture and also the allocating of that total to 
different sources of income—Areas and Groups, 
Individual subscribers, appeal and Headquarters 
Fund. For the last four years this fortnightly 
appeal for the PPU Headquarters Fund has been 
allocated in round figures one-fifth of the esti- 
mated expenditure ; one-fifth of the cost of PPU 
activities, of all leaflets and posters printed, of 
expenses in connection with public meetings, of 
the field work, of the cost of postages and 
Stationery, of the work of committees and of 
the staff, and also of the help the PPU gives to 
Others, such as the War Resisters International 
and the Central Board for Conscientious 
Objectors. 

it will be for the AGM in April to decide 
What amount it will ask Headquarters Fund to 
taise for 1955, but in the meantime | hope you 
will agree with me that to lower our aim and 
reduce our activities is unthinkable, But do you? 

our best way of showing it is to help to give 
Us a really good start to Headquarters Fund for 
January—and one-twelfth of £1,000 is roughly 


41 
STUART MORRIS, 
General Secretary. 


Our aim for 1955: £1,000. 
mount received since Jan. 8: £14. 


b Donations to the Peace Pledge Union should 
i sent marked “ Headquarters Fund,” to the 
EY Treasurer at Dick Sheppard House, 
Mdsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


Conscientious Objectors’ Tribunal 


lead conferences |\WOULD NOT SERVE IN 
NON-COMBATANT CORPS 


‘An activity directed to killing ’’ 


By OLWEN BATTERSBY 
A DEFINITE refusal to undertake non-combatant service was given by two 
members of the Pacifist Youth Action Group at the Fulham Tribunal for 
Conscientious Objectors last week. They were Keith Horne, aged 22, a civil 
engineer, and Anthony Blackmore, a student. 
To undertake such work meant that they would become part of an activity 
directed to killing, they said. They would have none of it. Both cases were 


dismissed. 


Keith Horne explained that when at school 
his great ambition had been to join the Air 
Force. His call-up had been deferred for five 
years owing to his training as a civil engincer, 
and he had now reached a more mature 
judgment. 


“Since we do not know the purpose of life, 
we have no right to do irreparable damage 
to another human being”, Keith Horne told 
the Tribunal. “Further, killing a man has 


TRENDS 


PEOPLE often make heavy weather of ex- 

plaining why it was that Orwell, an 
avowed Socialist, should have been so hostile 
to most of the manifestations of Socialism in 
his own time. The answer is surely very simple. 
He was the native English type of Socialist, 
whose politics are based on a version of Chris- 
tianity. His tradition was that of Owen and 
Morris, a tradition which is nowadays on the 
defensive—naturally, because it claims more 
freedom and dignity for the individual, and the 
whole tendency of modern politics, which is 
geared to industrialism, is to allow people less 
of both. Hence Orwell attacked the Continen- 
tal wing of English Socialism because it was 
doctrinaire, atheistic and ultimately anti-human. 
He also saw that the object of modern tyranny 
is to succeed by robbing people of their instinct 
for freedom. In the past, tyrannies had been 
overthrown because “human nature” wanted 
freedom: very well, we will change human 
nature. 


In view of this, the recent outcry about the 
television adaptation of “ 1984” was highly re- 
vealing. The one thing that never occurred to 
the thousands of angry viewers who filled every 
public place with their wails of indignation was 
that, if they did not like the programme, they 
could switch off and leave the “telly” alone for 
one evening. But that would have been some- 
thing Utopian, a victory of the men over the 
machines, which is already too much to ask for. 
To that extent we are already in the world of 
1984. The major factor—abject psychological 
slavery—-has been established, The rest could 
easily follow. 

—JouN WaIn, The Observer, Jan. 2, 1955. 
* » * 


“ Animal lovers have been deploring today 
the fate of the 394 Rhesus monkeys which 
perished from suffocation in a van at London 
Airport. The mishap seems to have occurred 
in spite of kindly precautions to keep the 
animals happy and well so that, after their long 
flight from London, they would arrive in 
America in a fit state to be shot up to the 
stratosphere in rockets or infected with polio- 
myelitis.” 

~-MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, January S, 


1955S. 
- * * 
“The pro-Orwell champions of official 


orthodoxy.” 
—R. PaLmMe Dutt, MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN, January 5, 1955. 
* * * 

“People don’t talk much about H-bombs and 
guided missiles any more. There is a feeling 
that the implications are so vast and terrible 
that it is better not to think about them at all 
“ Atomic” has become a word not to be used 
in polite society.” 

—NEWS CHRONICLE, January 5, 1955. 


never destroyed what he belicves in, and there- 
fore solves no problem.” 


Not an academic question 


Tony Blackmore told the Tribunal that in 
his view man should “try to serve the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number.” 
War today could never do that. 


It was in 1951 that his imagination first 
became stirred and he realised what war meant 
in terms of human suffcring. He then resigned 
from his school cadet corps. A year later he 
approached the Central Board for Conscien- 
tious Objectors, and had since devoted four or 
five evenings a wecek to pacifist activity. 


“—[ cannot speak academically” he 
admitted frankly, “I cannot say whether uni- 
versally, and in all time, war has always 
been wrong. What I do know, is that war, 
as things are today, cannot serve the happi- 
ness of mankind. 

To both members was posed the problem 
of Belsen. Violence had put an end to the 
massacre of the Jews said the Chairman of the 
Tribunal, Judge Hargreaves. ‘“‘Can you give 
one single instance in history where the 
method of pacifism or non-violent resistance 
put an cnd to comparable suffering? Why do 
you think it right to spare the guilty, and 
leave the innocent to their fate? ” 

In summing up, the Tribunal thought that 
Keith Horne Kad not given sufficient thought 
to the implications involved. The point of 
view of Tony Blackmore they could under- 
stand; but it was not in their view a con- 
scientious objection at all. It was a utilitarian 
attitude, based on the applicant’s own judg- 
ment. 


The individual conscience 


Asked whether he did not realise that most 
Christians regarded it as their duty to uphold 
the right and fight the wrong at whatever 
cost, even at the cost of their lives and those 
of others, Rodney Maunder, a Methodist, 
replied “Yes, I have read THE CHURCH AND 
War written by the Bishop of Chichester in 
1940, I have talked with non-pacifist relations 
and friends, but I do not believe in basing 
my case on a line, a book or a Party. God 
has made up my mind for me, and made it 
up most decidedly.” 

Asked again whether it were not a Chris- 
tian duty to heal the sick, he replied “ given 
permission to cross the jines and heal friend 
and foe alike, I would serve in the Non- 
Combatant Corps. But as things are, my 
answer is decidedly—No.” 

His case was also dismissed. 

In none of the above was the alternative of 
land, hospital or forestry work offered. In at 
least one case, that of Tony Blackmore, it 
would, in any event have been refused. 

All have the right to appear before an 
Apellate Tribunal. 


’ 


. « - SO he moved the throne! 


Many Germans were elated to hear that 
Russia plans to return the Sistine Madonna, 
Raphael's remarkable painting, to the Dresden 
Gallery when the building is reconstructed. 
When Augustus III of Saxony acquired it, the 
only spot where it could be hung and be well 
lighted was where his throne stood—so he 
moved the throne. A good idea in that 
example, for us all. Devere Allen, Worldover 
Press. 
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ONLY TEN 
YEARS AGO 


From the EVENING STANDARD, January 
18, 1945. 


A_ holly-decorated Christmas card 
printed with a prayer for fair weather 
for battle was given by General Patton 
to all men in the Third Army on Christ- 
mas Day, On one side was a message 
from Patton to his men. 


The prayer reads: 


“ Almighty and most merciful 
Father, we humbly beseech Thee of 
Thy great goodness to restrain these 
immoderate rains with which we have 
to contend, Grant us fair weather for 


ie 
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battle. Graciously hearken to us as 
soldiers who call upon Thee that, 
armed with Thy power, we may 


advance to victory and crush the 
oppression and wickedness of our 
enemies and establish Thy justice 
among men and nations, Amen.” 


Since Christmas Day there have been 
considerable spells of excellent weather 
on the Third Army front. Snow and 
frost, across which armour can operate, 
replaced rain and mud. 
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Another University 
forms Pacifist Society 


[NSPIRED by Peace News reports of the 


activities of the Glasgow University 
Pacifist Association, students at Edin- 
burgh University have now formed a 
Pacifist Society, inaugurated recently at 
a lunch hour meeting attended by sym- 
pathetic students and Society representa- 
tives, 

Geoffrey Alexander, 33 Warrington Crescent, 
Edinburgh, the Hon. Sec., told Peace News 
that at the inaugural meeting in Edinburgh 
there was “a skirmish with a contingency of 
somewhat fierce Empire Royalists who eventu- 
ally left the meeting uttering calamitous 
prophecies. 


The new Socicty has gained the recognition 
of the Student Representative Council. It now 
has to obtain the approval of the Senate be- 
fore acquiring full status. 


Aims of the Society are : 


1. To study and foster belief in the non- 
violent method of settling disputes ; 


2. To organise and engage in voluntary, 
communal, and social relief work at 
home and abroad 3 


3. To provide accurate information for 
students with respect to the National 
Service Act, and to give advice con- 
cerning registration. 


Programme of activities for the spring term 
includes a debate with the Student Christian 
Movement, the motion being “ That the way 
to peace lies in preparation for war;" and a 
discussion with the University Chaplain, the 
Rev. David Read, on the subject of the “ Just 
War.” 


Other plans include a week-end work camp, 
and an Easter Study Group at one of the 
University Residences. 


“ Should these and other ideas have the same 
success as Prof. Kathleen Lonsdale’s inaugural 
address last term,” Geoffrey Alexander told 
Peace News, “then one may safely predict 
enthusiastic opposition to war within the 
University in place of present apathies.” 


HOPEFUL SIGN? 


A Museum and Archacological Society has 
been formed at the Royal Military Academy 
Sandhurst. 


—Tue Star, January 7, 1955. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


In Costa Rica 


MY thoughts have been very much with the 

group of US pacifists who have settled 
in Monteverde, Costa Rica, with the object 
of bringing up their families in a land that 
has no regular army or conscription, 


Apart from a few Methodists all the mem- 
bers arc Quakers so far as I can gather. 


The first of the group went to the 3,000- 
acres which they farm in the Province of 
Puntarenas in November 1950, so they have 
not yet completed the five years residence 
required to make them eligible for Costa 
Rican citizenship. 


They are on good terms with their Costa 
Rican neighbours who have welcomed the 
arrival of these skilled farmers from Alabama, 
the more so because they include men with 
training in first-aid and teaching. 


Monteverde is nearly 100 miles from Villa 
Quesada where the invaders first established 
themselves, 


COs on the increase 


TINHREE cheers! The Central Board 
for Conscientious Objectors is 
getting into financial difficulties. 


The number of COs appearing before the 
Tribunals is increasing and the work of the 
Board is expanding, but income is not growing 
at the same pace. 


The Board provides advice on the subject 
of conscientious objection to all who ask for 
it—from the Headquarters of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses to Government departments—and offers 


assistance to all COs whose applications are 
unsuccessful at Local Tribunals. 


Five hundred and sixteen men applied to 
the Tribunals for registration as COs in 1949, 
In 1953 the figure was up to 787. 


Recently the Isle of Man authorities had 
to deal with their first CO for a good many 
years and their knowledge of the regulations 
had grown rusty. The result was that a Manx 
Court sentenced the CO to three months’ gaol 
—one month on each of three counts. 


The Board's watchdogs spotted the fact that 
one of the charges was superfluous. The Home 
Office was told and the sentence was reduced 
to two months. 

In another case the Air Ministry thought 
they’ could keep an airman-turned-CO in 
prison after a Tribunal had recommended his 
discharge from the Service—they would have 
succeeded too if the Board had not drawn 
attention to assurances given to Lord Chorley 
in the House of Lords, that men would be 
released after such a Tribunal decision. 


They work together 


THE Board, which met last Saturday, is com- 

posed of representatives and observers 
from twenty one organisations whose members 
are likely to be COs—Freethinkers, Quakers, 
Co-operators, Independent Labour Party, 
Pacifists. They are joined by Victor Yates, 
Independent MP and member of the Parlia- 
mentary Exemptions Group, always ready to 
speak for COs in the House of Commons. 
Legal advice at Board meetings comes from 
Denis Hayes and Graham Wiggs, whose calm 
assurance is a god-send to many a young CO 


Ry Hugh Brocle 


about to appear before a magistrate. 


With Fenner Brockway absent—he is in the 
USA on a lecture tour sponsored by American 
Quakers—the Chair at the Board meeting was 
aoe by Joc Brayshaw, familiar voice on the 
BBC. 

. about those three cheers. I'm sure the 
ere will be forthcoming for such a great 
work, 


No Socialist is complete 
without 


TRIBUNE 


e 
Place a regular order with 
your newsagent or send 2s 6d 
for the next nine Issues to: 
2 


TRIBUNE PUBLICATIONS LTD. 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 
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“It’s mufti for me’ declare these young German war resisters 


HOW WE ORGANISED RESISTANCE 
TO THE FIRST CALL UP 


HEN in the autumn of 1914 I wrote, 
at the suggestion of my wife, a 
letter to the Labour Leader inviting those 
who were not prepared to render military 
service under conscription to enrol their 
names, I had no thought of an organisa- 
tion of the extent and character of the 
No Conscription Fellowship. 


But the response was so immediate, and the 
earnestness of the writcrs so moving, that it at 
once became clear that there was need for a 
Fellowship in which the prospective resisters 
might unite, 


THE BEGINNING 


So, in November, 1914, the NCF was 
launched. For some months the first Com- 
mittee did little more than hold a watching 
brief, ready to act should an emergency arise. 
We were constantly assured, even by our 
friends, that the introduction of conscription 
was impossible; but the membership steadily 
increased, and informal groups came together 
in different parts of the country. During this 
period our cottage in Derbyshire was the 
official headquarters of the Fellowship, and 
my quite did practically all of the secretarial 
work. 


By the beginning of 1915, the membership 
had become so large that it was found necessary 
to open an office in London. From this 
moment onwards Clifford Allen was «most 
largely responsible for the organisation and 
activities of the Fellowship at Headquarters. 


It was in July, 1915, that the danger of 
conscription became imminent. A_ lightnin 
organisation campaign was immediately started. 
Within three months a network of branches 
had been established throughout the country. 
The members met together for mutual advice 
and cncouragement, and this interchange of 
opinion and the discussion of plans did much 
to prepare them for the experiences which 
followed. The National Committee issued a 
series of letters of advice at every stage of the 
subsequent struggle. When compulsory Regis- 
tration was enforced in August, 1915, the 
members of the Fellowship made a common 
Statement, expressing their determination not 
to gender military service or to perform war- 
work, 


In November, 1915, the first National Con- 
vention of the Fellowship was held at the 
Memorial Hall, London. The Derby Recruit- 
ing Campaign was then in full swing, and 
everyone realised that the testing time 
approached. The most detailed plans were 
made to face every emergency. The whole 
organisation, from the branches to the National 
Committee, was built in duplicate, in case the 
authorities might attempt to suppress it, 


When the first Military Service Bill was 
introduced, the organisation put forth its 
utmost efforts. More than a million leaflets 
were distributed, and hundreds of meetings 
were organised. Deputations were sent to the 
House of Commons, and the Political Com- 
mittee of the Fellowship watched every stage 
of the Bill, bringing constant pressure to bear 
upon Parliament. It is doubtful whether any 
organisation ever carried on a keener or more 
extensive propaganda than did the NCF during 
these weeks, 


TEN DEPARTMENTS 


In April, 1916, just as the arrests of con- 
scientious objectors were beginning, the second 
National Convention met at Devonshire 
House. No one who was present will ever 
forget the proceedings. Standing in silence, 
we there renewed in these words our pledge to 
remain loyal to our principles, 


That we, representing thousands of men 
who cannot participate in warfare, and yet 
are subject to the terms of the Military 
Service Act, unite in comradeship with those 
of our number who are already suffering for 
conscience’ sake in prison or in the hands of 
the military. We appreciate the spirit of 
sacrifice which actuates those who are suffer- 
ing on the battlefield and in the same spirit 
we renew our determination, whatever the 
penalties awaiting us, to undertake no 
service which for us is wrong. We are 
confident that thus we shall advance the 
cause of peace and so render such service 
to our fellow-men in all nations as will 
contribute to the healing of the wounds 
inflicted by war. 

As soon as the arrests of COs began, the 
full machinery of the Fellowship, long pre- 
pared, was put into operation, The organisa- 
tion was divided into ten departments, Mention 
must be made of some of them. 

At the Record Department there was kept 
the CO history of each member—the grounds 
of his objection, particulars of his appearance 
before the Tribunals, Civil Courts, and Courts 


BY 


Fenner Brockway 


M.P. 


FENNER BROCKWAY, MP, wrote this 
uecount of the No Conscription Fellow- 
ship’s work in World War I for 
a souvenir booklet published after the 
NCE was wound up at a concluding Con- 
vention in November 1919, 

The Convention adopted the following 
resolution, all standing in silence: 

Throughout the war we have stood 
for the brotherhood of man, and in the 
name of that ideal have resisted con- 
scription. We now re-affirm our unity 
of aim with those in all countries who 
have given their lives that they might 
serve the cause of freedom, but declare 
our belief that it is not by bloodshed 
that freedom can be won or militarism 
destroyed. 

We acclaim the new hope of human 
liberty now challenging ancient tyran- 
nies in industry, within the State and 
between the nations, and dedicate the 
liberty we have regained to such service 
as shall contribute to the healing of the 
wounds inflicted by war, and to the 
building of a world rooted in freedom 
and enriched by labour that is shared 
by all, 

It is in this spirit that we go forth 
to meet new tasks, confident that 
through its long and bitter suffering 
mankind must yet come into the way of 
love, 

The Convention appointed three com- 
mittees to undertake peace-time activities: 
The Anti-Conscription Committee ; The 
Pacifist Committee ; and The Committee 
to Oppose Military Training. Many of 
their members played a leading part in 
the formation of the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national, the No More War Movement 
(later merged with the Peace Pledge 
Union) and the Central Board for Con- 
scientious Objectors of which Fenner 
Brockway is the present Chairman, 


Martial, and of the prison or Home Office 
Settlement in which he was placed. It is 
scarcely possible to exaggerate the value which 
these records proved to have in later stages of 
the struggle. Not only did they enable effective 
action to be taken in the interests of individual 
members, but they provided full and accurate 
material for political and propaganda purposes. 


By means of the Visitation Department, con- 
tact was kept with our members in camps, 
barracks, and prisons in all parts of the 
country. Representatives were appointed every- 
where, and full advantage was taken of every 
opportunity to visit prisoners before and after 
their Court Martial. At Wormwood Scrubs 


and other prisons an effective system of picket- 
ing was set up. 


Through the Press Department, the facts of 
our struggle were kept constantly before the 
public. Every opportunity was taken of 
drawing attention to the CO stand—whether 
by the publication of the facts regarding 
imprisonment and illegal and brutal treatment; 
by reports of Court Martial proceedings and 
Parliamentary questions and debates; or by 
the initiation of correspondence. Side by side 
with this, the publication was sccured of 
articles giving expression to our principles. 
Only those who were actually engaged in the 
work of this department can have any idea of 
the publicity for which it was responsible. 


Over a million copies of leaflets and 
pamphlets were issued by the Literature 
Department, They gave the facts about our 
struggle and explained the principles for which 
we stood. From March, 1916, the “ Tribunal ” 
was published weekly. 


THE CO HANSARD 


The duty of the Political Department was to 
voice the attitude of the NCF towards the 
various proposals put forward in Parliament 
for dealing with COs; to keep Members of 
Parliament acquainted with the facts as to the 
treatment of COs; to draft questions to 
Ministers; and to take steps to arrange in- 
formed discussion in both Houses. The extra- 
ordinary success of this department in keeping 
the CO issue constantly before Parliament and 
the nation is revealed in the pages of the “CO 
Hansard ”"—another NCF venture. 


The Campaign Department worked in two 
directions. It published the facts about the 
stand of the COs and led the agitation for their 
unconditional release. It preached the Pacifist 
principles to which COs witnessed, and partici- 
pated in the general peace movement. The 
Release Petitions, signed by distinguished men 
and women in every sphere of life, showed 
how successful it was in arousing interest and 
action in the first direction. If the fruits of 
its activities in the second direction are less 
apparent, I believe them to be real and 
enduring. 


After the COs were released from prison 
during the summer of 1919, the organisation 
concentrated on two things: 


(1) the provision, through the Joint Board, 
of the needs of the released men, and 


(2) the fullest discussion as to the best course 
to be followed in the future. 


At the end of November, following a series 
of Divisional Conferences, a great National 
Convention and Re-Union was held in London. 
With it the NCF as an organisation concluded, 
but the proceedings revealed that the spirit of 
the movement was never more living and gave 
promise that in new forms it would express 
itself still more abundantly. 


Toynbee’s antidote to exasperation 


By GEOFFREY CARNALL 


A Study of History, Vols, VII-X, by Amold J. 


RNOLD ‘TOYNBEE’S “Challenge and 
™ Response” is as well known as George 
Orwell’s ‘‘ 1984,” and to the English-speaking 
world the two men stand as contrasted symbols 
of hope and despair. To Orwell (in the mood, 
at least, in which he wrote 1984) the end of 
history was at hand, Toynbee agrees that 
nuclear warfare has created an unprecedented 
situation—no one, he remarks, ever said that 
it. was sweet and seemly to die with one’s 
country, But his perspective is so long that the 
cumulative impression is almost soothing. 
Shocking things are happening today and no 
doubt shocking things will happen in the 
future, but none the less there will still be a 
future for them to happen in. He sometimes 
appears to be writing for the reader of one 
or two thousand years hence: 


“Tt will be seen that in A.D. 1952 world 
government was already within mankind's 
grasp...” 

Toynbee's perspective is a useful antidote to 
the exasperation which is perhaps the chief 
danger to peace. The triumph of Communism 
in Western Europe would be a_ disaster, 
certainly, but it would be a single incident in 
a complicated story; it would not be 1984. 


The study of civilizations has led Toynbee to 


put a high value on “ the unflamboyant virtues 
of reasonableness, self-restraint, conciliatori- 
ness, and far-sightedness.” One hopes that his 
readers will draw the moral. 


All the same, one has an uncomfortable 
feeling that Toynbee’s tranquillity comes from 
the remoteness of his StupY from the intensity 


Toynbee. Oxford University Press, £7 10s, 


of actual historical situations. He mentions 
“the social scourge and Acne catastrophe 
of deracination” that afflicted Europe from 
1939 to 1945, and points out that comparable 
violence had ravaged the Babylonic and Syriac 
worlds in the cighth, seventh and sixth cen- 
turics BC; also the Hellenic world in the last 
two centuries before the Christian era. The 
effect is oddly anaesthetic. The first time of 
trouble could produce the Hebrew prophets, 
the second produced Christianity itself. What 
will be the corresponding spiritual achieve- 
ment of our own time ? 


The question igs reasonable enough, but is 
open to the charge of complacency. 

When this reservation has been made, how- 
ever, there is still a great deal to stimulate the 
reader’s thinking in these four volumes. 
Pacifists will probably be most interested in 
Toynbee’s discussion (Vol. VII) of universal 
Churches, He develops the idea that civiliza- 
tions serve religion; it is not religion that 
Serves civilizations. This idea sounds very 
orthodox, but it is so foreign to our habits 
of thought that to look at history in this way is 
like standing on_one’s head. That the effort 
of thus viewing history is worth making is 
suggested by the terms in which John Middle- 
ton Murry rejected pacifism in THE FREE 
Society. The loyalty of the Christian Churches 
to God, he said, ‘must be primarily expressed 
in their loyalty to the free society.” Is Murry 
guilty of an idolatrous worship of Leviathan ? 
Or has ‘Toynbee relaxed into a nerveless irre- 
sponsibility? I leave readers to work out an 
answer for themselves, 


“Grandfather wore the Kaiser's uniform, 
father wore the Fuhrer’s. It's mufti for me, 
says the painted sign carried on a lorry iM 
a demonstration against a new German army 
in Nuremberg. 


Organised by Young Trade Unionists and 
by the Nuremberg Group of Germanys 
“Peace Pledge Union” (German section of 
the War Resisters’ International whose mem 
bers refuse to take part in war), the side of 
the lorry bears the international war resisters 
symbol, a broken rifle, and s phrase from a 
quotation from the international pledge: 
“War is a crime against humanity. We are 
therefore determined not {0 support any kind 
of war, and to strive for the removal of all 
causes of war.” 

Slogans carried by the cyclists declare : “] 
want a good education in my trade, not in 
cannons ;” “I want to become a good tech- 
nician, not a soldier;” “I want to build 
beautiful homes, not barracks ;” “I want to 
carry on with good work, but not to carry 
a gun.” 

Another lorry used in the demonstration 
carried a sign which said: “Ten million dea 
and 19 million wounded in World War I, 17 
million dead and 30 million wounded, 16.5 
million murdered, 25 million houses destroyed 
in World War H. The youth of Germany will 
prevent World War III.” 

Similiar demonstrations are taking place in 
many other towns and cities in Germany. 


— 


Tatkhking of books . .— 


The young 
— Gandhi 


By Robert Greacen 


Satyagraha in South Africa by M. K. Gandhi. 
em Reprints, Stanford, California, 

Plenty Salaams by Cathleen Ballantyne. The 
Ettrick Press, 8s. 6d. 


BEING a barrister-at-law ”, writes Gandhi, 


“T was well dressed according to my, 


lights and landed at Durban with a due 
sense of my importance”. He adds signifi- 
cantly: “But I was soon disillusioned ”. 
Gandhi arrived in South Africa in May 
1893, as a legal consultant to the Indiana 
firm of Dada Abdulla. The Europeans soof 
made him realise that, educated or not, to 
them he was just another Indian and 80 
a member of an “inferior” race. 

In a sense it was fortunate that they made 
no social or educational distinctians #% 
between Indians, for this attitude was tO 
lead the young, non-political Gandhi to 
sympathise with the conditions of life en- 
dured by his compatriots. Of course he 
shortly did more than sympathise—an 
SATYAGRAHA IN SOUTH AFRICA reveals just 
what he did and why. 


* 


The chapter headings alone give one some idea 
of what happened: “A Review of the 
Grievances”, “A Series of Arrests”, 
“ Opposition and Assault,” “ All in Prison’ 
and finally ‘“‘ The End of the Struggle.” 


Here is a typical example of Gandhi's realism 
and humour (He is questioning a follower): 
“Are you ready to go to jail?” I asked 
“We are ready to march to the gallows "s 
was the quick reply. 
“Jail will do for me”, I said. “ But see 
that you do not leave me in the lurch.” 


One or two apostates apart, Gandhi was not 
left in the lurch. 


Many people who know nothing of his life 
regard Gandhi as an impracticable saint. 
How wrong they are! One of the dominant 
impressions, surely, when reading his 
writings, is of his knowledge of worldly 
affairs, One marvels anew at the strongly 
practical nature which so fortunately was 
allied to great spirituality, Perhaps his 
origin in a family of the Bania caste, which 
originally had been made up of grocers 
had something to do with it. Among 
Gandhi’s relations were teachers, lawyers 
business men and industrialists. 


To read Gandhi’s account of how satyagraha 
(best translated as “adherence to truth”) 
was conceived and made to work has some- 
thing inspiring about it. Gandhi memorably 
defines satyagraha as “the force which i$ 
born of truth and love or non-violence”: 
It brings us into a world far removed from 
the intrigues and pettiness of conventional 
political life. How long will the nations 
prefer to put their trust in atom and hydro- 
gen bombs? 

* 


PLENTY SALAAMS provides a striking contrast 
to Gandhi’s volume. Cathleen Ballantyne 
tells in an unpretentious, revealing and 
frequently charming manner of how she 
went to India on holiday in the early 18808, 

_Married a planter and stayed there for half 
a century. She deals with the tiny but then 
paertul British community where “ most 
ouscholds had numerous servants.” 


There is, of course, a certain note of kindly 
condescension—I_ should think quite unin- 
tentional—towards Indians. One sentenc? 
begins: “Of course, the exigencies of cast 
had to be considered. . . .” As if caste 
did not exist in the Britain she came from! 
One gathers that Mrs. Ballantyne simply 
accepted ‘the normal European standards 
without question. Her little book is a useful 
reminder of days that have long since 
passed, William Randell’s illustrations a¢¢ 
considerably to the reader’s pleasure. 
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The Bishop and 
the Artist 


THE talk by the Bishop of Chichester “ The 

Church and the Artist” (Home), brought 
tongue to check at the thought of Johnson’s 
Eubulus (‘ Rambler”) on patronage: 


“|. and soon found means of convincing 
me that his purpose was not to encourage 
a rival, but to fostér a parasite.” 


It is a self indictment to proclaim: ‘ The 
Church has need of the Artist”. The absence 
of the Artist is evidence that an appeal to 
his inspiration is lacking. As the Bishop was 
careful to point out the Artist sees more than 
others, there appears to be sufficient need 
for him to put his house in order. 


To say “if the climate is harsh, art is 
harsh—the character of the age impresscs itsclf 
Upon the Artist—the Artist is essentially un- 
worldly”, completes a charming circle of 
contradiction. More unfortunate perhaps was 

the point: “ Ancient Egypt, 

RADIO where all resources were 

b not for war and conquest, 
y 
Joseph 


but to endow temples and 
glorify tombs of kings”. 
Fleming 


He might have added as an 
afterthought that this tom- 
foolery was encouraged by 
the priests while the fella- 
heen starved, and the slave rotted. Quite a 
welfare state! 


It is true that “without vision people 
perish,” but which vision has the Bishop in 
mind? Is it Peace and the Brotherhood of 
Man? Or the pomp and circumstance of a 
Church hierarchy, liberal with pious platitudes, 
supporting armaments, conscription and war, 
while wriggling in a web of ambiguity and 
false witness? 


v4 


“ Skyscraper or Suburb” (Home), was too 
limited in scope for the trend of current events. 
Confined to the merits of building upwards or 
outwards, the participants in the conversation 
did not suggest how deep one should burrow 
for future safety. 


ov 


In “Soviet Affairs” (Third), Alexander 
Werth proved himself a most competent and 
unbiased commentator. Knowing many of 
those present at the Soviet Writers’ Congress 
he was able to give an insight to the forces at 
play. The trenchant speeches by some of the 
members not only belied the accepted view 
that criticism was discouraged in the USSR, 
but made one long for a similar body in this 
country to belabour writers and publishers of 
Our “ bust-bodice ” magazine stories, and the 
Popular inanitics of tripe and treacle which 
Stock our public libraries. 


The Stalin prizes were openly denounced as 
@ racket. So much so that the public sought 
the un-prized works because of their merit. 
Said One author to another in open session: 

Sir, you aré very far from being a genius.” 
It was disclosed that an author who had been 
disconcerted by official criticism of his descrip- 
tion of a love scene, “ corrected” his “ error ” 
by making the lovers ‘ kiss through a handker- 
thief.” How he must have chuckled! 
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DIARY 


Missing the Boat 


TINHERE are alarming indications that— 
because of the American and_ British 
governments’ insistence on rearming Germany 
the Communist governments are about to 
end their more friendly conduct over the past 
two years. 

We are in real danger of missing the boat 
and of losing possibly the last chance of 
averting war. Therefore Four Power talks are 
vital before German rearmamant becomes a 
fact. 


The Tories show no signs of developing 
Churchill’s suggestion of such negotiations 
made on May 11, 1953. They have dropped 
the idea through servility to Washington. 


The promise to campaign for Four Power 
negotiations was part of the Labour Party 
executive’s resolution carried at Scarborough, 

The West German Socialists have just opened 
a last ditch campaign against their rearma- 
ment. If it’s not too late for them it’s not too 


late for us. 
FRANK ALLAUN. 
i South Drive, 
Manchester, 21. 


An International Choir 


FINE idea of forming an International Choir 

has long been in my mind, as a means of 
serving the cause of peace by breaking down 
barriers of race, colour and creed through the 
pursuit of music. 

I believe there is a need for such an 
organisation, and having taken some pre- 
liminary steps in the matter, and made many 
enquiries, I feel confident that such a Choir 
could come into existence. 

There will therefore be an INAUGURAL MEET- 
ING at 5.30 p.m. on Friday, January 28, 1955 
at Friends International Centre, 32 Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1., when it is hoped that all who 
are interested in the project, either as singers, 
or as individuals willing to give their support 
in any way, will attend. Those unable to be 
present, but anxious to hear of our progress, 
may like to write to me at 244 Mytchett Road, 
Mytchett, Aldershot, Hampshire (Tel. Farn- 
borough Hants 1530), or to R. Norris Page, 
“Rhinegold,” Wise Lane, Mill Hill, N.W.7. 
(Tel. Mill Hill 5822). 

PAUL STEINITZ, 
D. Mus. (Lond.), Founder & Conductor, 
London Bach Society. 


A generous gesture 


WOUR issue of Dec. 24, 1954 contained 

many good things, not the least of which 
was Alan Litherland’s fine article on non- 
violence, 

He states that Irish Quakers were not 
molested in the 1798 rebellion. That is true, 
but several of them suffered from theft. How- 
ever even if they had been in a position to 
defend their possessions by force, they would 
not have done so; their goods did not hold 
first place in their affections. Today, under 
much frothy talk by both the East and the 
West, one suspects that there lurks the love 
of possessions, the fear of losing them, the 
hatred of those who might seize them. 

If the wealthy West would send to China, 
gratis, a supply of tractors and agricultural 
implements, (which China sorely needs), such 
action would do more to promote peace and 
ensure America’s safcty, than does a fleet of 
warships at Formosa. There must be many 
individual lovers of fair-play in the West, and 
China has had anything but fair play. Would 
it be possible for these people to send onc 
tractor? An expensive gift, to be sure, yet 
let us not forget that when N. W. Europe was 
hit by flood and tempest in January 1953 the 
Chinese people subscribed £15,000 towards 
relief, TOM SULLIVAN, 


31 Knockbreda Park, 
Belfast. 


Peace in perspective 


MPHE sentencing of Christopher Farley to 
six months imprisonment for refusing 
conditional exemption raises some interesting 
moral issues particularly for pacifists. 
My brother Ian once wrote to me that he 
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thought a prison sentence would “deepen the 
well of conviction” on pacifist issues, and I 
am afraid that the prospect of limited marty- 
dom often appeals in this disguised form to 
many fighters for minority causes. The acute 
danger is, of course, that bitter emotional 
experience often tends to “ deepen the well of 
conviction” by hardening one’s views and 
prejudices. A man tends to think the prin- 
ciples for which he has suffered are by far the 
most important, and neglect other moral obli- 
gations. Let us keep “ Peace” in perspective. 


KEITH DIXON. 
48 St. Paul’s Rd., 


Manningham, Bradford. 
Fraternisation now 


GIOME time back I wrote to Peace News to 

the eficct that, in War No. I, I had nursed 
German wounded as well as French ones, in 
a military hospital in France, and soon saw 


THE SCREEN 
Safest unarmed 


A NEW, gripping, well acted Universal- 
4% International Picture, shows the safety of 
an unarmed brave man in a lawless western 
town run by armed gangsters, 


ef Destry *” is a young, milk-drinking deputy- 
sheriff who, though a crack shot, carries no 
gun. Son of a quick-shooting sheriff, he says, 
“YT don’t believe in guns. My dad had that 
gun on the night he was shot in the back. 
Guns didn’t do him any good. The only thing 
that frightens a gun-shooter is a judge and 
jury.” 


Having cleaned up one evil town without 
using a gun, he comes to misnamed Restful, 
where even women use guns, and soon shows 
his courage by taking a rifle off a man who 
is shooting, and then handing it back to him. 


Destry belicves that “a man’s trust and pride 
is greater than a written contract,” but when 
the latest of a long line of short-lived sheriffs 
is shot in the back, he becomes sheriff and 
puts on his father’s guns. Though he kills two 
gangsters, he would have been killed by the 
gang's leader, only an unarmed woman putting 
her body between him and a bullet saves his 


life, 
VERONICA MADDINGLEY. 


Films, public opinion. 


and race relations 


T¥OW films can form public opinion, for 
44 instance, on racial relations is revealed 
by the ‘ Western Film Annual” (Macdonald, 
9s. 6d.) Assisted by William Everson and Alex 
Gordon, Maurice Speed has compiled a 
lavishly illustrated volume which will not only 
interest ‘‘ Western” addicts, for there is the 
ie of a series of factual articles on “ Red- 
skins.” 


Mr. Speed discloses that “ Americans are 
quite baffled by our own loose description of 
these natives as ‘Red Indians’: some of them 
jumped to the conclusion that the term refers 
to Indian Communists.” 


Recording a moral reversal from the past 
when “the American Indian was invariably 
pictured on the screen as a cruel, treacherous 
and bloody-minded savage, yet in a recent and 
increasingly large cycle of movies has often 
been shown as an honourable and fine-living 
man,” Mr. Speed notes the surprise of “ the 
average moviegoer who, in many cases, has 
gained his entire knowledge of the subject 
from the movies.” How many years must an 
enemy race be defcated and helpless before 
the truth can be told about them? 


RONALD MALLONE. 


LITERATURE 
Please 


“ THE CAMP OF LIBERATION,” A. J. 
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them fraternize. This brought me a_ letter 
from a reader of your paper, saying: “ Yes, 
but they soon went back to the front to go on 
killing.” 

Sybil Morrison, in the Jast Christmas 
number, relates the story of soldiers on oppo- 
site armies fraternizing on Christmas day 1914. 
This causes me to complete my story of 
fraternization for your toate who criticized it. 

Among the Germans I nursed, was one who 
discovered that I had five brothers in the 
French trenches. He promised me that, should 
he ever encounter any of them, he would do 
all he could to help them if in trouble. Later, 
one of my brothers being posted missing, I 
wrote to this German reminding him of his 
promise. My letter went through Switzerland 
and the Red Cross, and it reached him where, 
indeed, he had returned, actually in the 
German trenches. From here he wrote to me 
twice—truly above the battle and by way of 
Red Cross so well organised in War No. I-—to 
explain all he was doing to try to trace my 
brother, All to no avail; my brother was 
never accounted for, And this German was, 
also, eventually killed. Maybe, for all I know 
by one of my brothers! Yet one of these, at 
least, once sobbed in agony near me, haunted 
as he was by his killing of a German (unknown 
to him,of course) as his unit stormed a trench. 

Yes, it is more fraternization that we need. 
But it must come here and now, at once, the 
quicker to end conscription, this doom which 
everywhere sets slaves killing each other, 
though cach has no quarrel with the fellow he 


atiacks, 
FRANCOISE DELISLE. 
26 Aysgarth Rd., 
Dulwich Village, S.E.21. 


Conscientious objectors in Russia 


TT scems necessary to add together little bits 
to find out the truth about things in the 
USSR. 

I have just returned from a youth delegation. 
My views were known; and one day one of 
our interpreters said to me: “ You know John 
there were many pcople in the Ukraine who 
thought as you do, but when they saw the way 
the Germans behaved they changed their 
minds.” This suggests to me that COs did 
exist, 

On the subject of conscription we discovered 
that students are permanently exempt—pro- 
vided they pass their examinations. There 
seems to be some sort of two months course 
after they have completed thcir studies, but 
it does not appear to be a very serious affair. 
I hope this fits in with any odds and ends of 
information you may have. 

“YOUNG FRIEND.” 
(Name and address supplied.) 


Quakers and war 


[rz was with great pleasure that I looked 

forward to the broadcast of the Friends 
Meeting for Worship on November 2], 1954 
and appreciated Roger Wilson’s address except 
that it caused me grave consternation to hear 
that a Quaker had been connected with the 
munitions industry. 

In the early days of my membership it was 
taken as a matter of course that Friends were 
sincere and thorough pacifists. Surely the 
ideals of old-time Friends—which represent 
those of the Sermon on the Mount—should 
also be those of modern times. Otherwise our 
beloved Religious Society of Friends will 
drift—as also so many other religious bodies 
are drifting—into a mere Society of friends. 
If the salt has lost its savour wherewith shall 
it be salted? 


Some years ago, a Guernsey Quaker chose 
to go to prison rather than serve in the (then) 
compulsory Guernsey militia, As a result of 
this Friend’s serving his God rather than man, 
a law came into force exempting all members 
of the Society of Friends from the Militia. 


NINA WORLEY. 
“Peace Acre,” 
Colborne Rd., Guernsey. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


SEA PALLING, NORFOLK. Quiet village, 
exccilent beach, near Broads/Sanctuaries, 


Urge organisers of events fo: 
21 


Friday, January 
GLASGOW: 7.45 p.m.; Community Ho., 
Clyde St., 1. Group mtg. PPU, ‘ : 
LONDON, £E.3t 7.45 p.m.; Children’s 
louse, Eagling Rd., Bow. Business Meeting 
and Discussion. PPU. 
LOUGHBOROUGH 7.30 Pm; 67 
estticld Dve., FoR-PPU Joint meeting. 
Frederick Forder. ‘‘ Double Plus Good and 
the Pacifist.” PPU. 


Saturday, January 22 
LEYTONSTONE: Fricnds Mtg. Ho., Bush 


Rd., E11. A Christmas Party, PPU Group 
and East-West Friendship Council Group. 
Children’s Party from 3.30 p.m. Adult's 


30-10 p.m. cs 
LONDON, E3t 7.30 p.m.; Kingsley Hall, 
‘owis Rd., Bow. Beetle Drive and Social, 
ls. In aid of PPU funds. PPU. 

BRISTOL: 4.30 pm.; Horfield Friends Mtg. 
Ho., 300 Gloucester Rd. Social evening. Tea, 


fupper, Collection for WRI, PPU. 


Sunday, January 23 

LONDON, W.C.1:1 2.30 p.m.; Friends 
Nternational Cenue, 32 Tavistock Sq, Con- 
erence for Young Men considcring standing 
2s Conscientious Objectors. Speaker, Bernard 
Withers (Sec. C.B.C.O.). Tea provided. 
_ TUNBRIDGE WELLS: [2 noon; Five 
Ways Cafe. Annual Mig. Election of Officers, 
ttc. S.B, Area PPU. 


UTTTATTTTATULH TCU PULTUOLEL LPL LUPE LEG LELLCLPLOPELE CeeLec COOL 


Every week! 


SUNDAYS 
HYDE PARK: 3 p.m; Pacifist Youth 
Action Group. Every Sunday. PYAG. 
TUESDAYS 
MANCRESTER: 1-2 p.m.; Deansgate Blitz 
Site, Christian pacifist open-air mtg. Local 
Methodist ministers and others. MPF, 
WEDNESDAYS 
- NOTTINGHAM § 1.15 p.m.; Open-air mtg. 
Pld Market Sq. Rev. Donald Pipe and others. 
PPU. 


OR, 
THURSDAYS 
LONDON, W.C.11 1.15-1.45 p.m.; Church 
@ St. George the Martyr, Queen St. Weekly 
®nch-hour Service of Intercession for World 
Peace, Conducted by clergy and laymen of 
Siferent denominations. 


TOM DUC TU 


Wednesday, January 26 
LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m.; Dick Shep- 
pard Ho., 6 Endsleigh St. Mecting of Non- 
violence Commission. PPU. 


Thursday, January 27 

LEYTONSTONE : 8 p.m.,; Friends Mtg. Ho., 
Bush Rd., Group Discussion, PPU. 

LONDON, N.W.3: 8 p.m; Friends Mtg. 
Ho., 120 Heath St. Hugh Brock (Nat Chair- 
man, PPU), * Every Pacifist a Public Relations 
Officer.”” PPU. 

LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m.; Dick Shep- 
pard Ho., 6 Endsleigh St. ‘* The Pacilist 
Movement—Propaganda Techniques—W hat 
hope for the Future ?"' Exploratory discus- 
sian, Pacifist Youth Action Group. 


Friday, January 28 
MANCIIESTER: 7 p.m; Friends Mtg. 
Ho., Mount St, Sybil Morrison, ‘‘ Security 
through Disarmament.” Public Mtg. FoR. 


Saturday, January 29 
SHEFFIELD: 3 p.m.; Friends Cottage, 
Hartshead. AGM, Shetlicld Group, Pooled 
tea. PPU. 


Tuesday, February 1 
LONDON, W.C.2: 3 p.m; Crypt of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafaigar Square. Ex- 
hibition of ‘‘ Shanty Town ’' Photographs of 
South Africa. Daily from today. Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, 


Wednesday, February 2 
BELFAST 1 8 p.m.; Friends* Inst. Frederick 


St. William Boyd: ‘ Reconciliation in In- 
dustry "*, FoR, 
Thursday, February 3 
BRISTOL: 7.30 p.m.; Central Hall, Old 
Market St. Speaker: Rev. John Cook. FoR. 


LEYTONSTONE : 8 p.m.; Friends Mtg. Ho., 
Bush Rd. Dennis Player. ‘‘ Spanish Holiday.” 


Thursday, February 10 


LEYTONSTONE : 8 p.m.; Friends Mtg. Ho., 
Bush Rd., Arthur Hadley. ‘ Justice.’”” PPU. 


Thursday, February 17 
LEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m.; Friends Mtg. Ho., 
Bush Rd. J, Allen Skinner (Editor, Peace 
News), ‘The Third Way.” PPU. 


don’t send stamps in payment, except for odd 
pence. Maximum Jength 60 words, Address 
for Box Nos replies : Peace News, 3 Blackstock 


LATEST TIME for copy: Monday morning 
before publication, 


MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL CLUB, Bath. Every 
Tuesday. 7.30 p.m. Royal Literary and 


Sclentifie Institute, 
All welcome. 


KING'S WEIGH House Church, Doke St., 
nr. Bond St. Tube, Sunday at 6.30 p.m. The 
Gospel of Peace. Rev. Claud M, Coltman, 
MA, B.Litt, 

LONDON AREA PPU. No Meeting this 
month, Area AGM, February 22. 

VOICES FOR PEACE including those of 
Peter Pears (accomp. Alan Bush), A. L. 
Lloyd, Beatrix Lehmann, Peter Copley, ete., 
with Frank Merrick (plano), will be heard at 
St. Pancras Town Hall on Sun., Jan. 30. 8 
pm. Adm. 2s.; 3s. 6d.; 5s, at door, or in 
advance, K, Rowe, 108 Scbert Rd., E.7. 
Organised by Joint Committee, Arts and 
Sciences for Peace, 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED AND 
OFFERED 


18 Queen Square, Bath. 


CARAVAN SITE WANTED, East Anglia. 
Corner of land, or on farm, community, etc. 
Witting to help if desired. Box No. 595. 

HOMEBELY ACCOMMODATION and folly 
good food to visitors and permanent guests. 
CANonbury 1340, Telkea Shayler, 27 Hamilton 
Pk., N.5 

AGM DELEGATE recommends Shayler for 
board or bed and breakfaat. 


PERSONAL 
AUBREY BROCKLEHURST, qualified 
watchmaker, offers wide selection of new 
watches with genuine guarantees. Enquiries 
welcomed: articles sent on appro, All types 


of watch, clock, and jewellery repairs. Old 
gold and sliver purchased. 6 Endsieigh St., 
London, W.C.1. Tel.: EUSton 5501, 

“ELIJAH COMING Before Christ,” wonder- 
ful book free. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 13. 
Rochester 19. N.Y. 

WAR RESISTERS' International welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps and undamaged air 
mail covers, Please send to WRI, Lansbury 
House, 88 Park Ave., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, 
Middlesex. 


Muste’s important new pamphlet on the Third 


Comfort, good food (Vegn. catering available). 


Camp, is available from Housmans, 3 Black- 
stock Rd., London, N.4., price 74d. post free. 

PATRIOT versus WORLD-CITIZEN; news- 
paper controversy booklet, 4d. postpaid. 
BM/IONIB, London, W.C.1. 

QUAKERISM. Information and_ literature 
tespecting the Faith and Practice of the Reli- 
gious Society of Friends, free on application 
to the Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Fricnds' House, Euston Rd., London. 

RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS CURED AT 
83. Read the story of a farmworker bed- 
ridden with general rheumatoid arthritis who 
is now back to work- carrying sacks of corn. 
Read also ‘‘ Meat Menaces Peace '’ by Peter 
Freeman, MP; “Science v. Nature’? by Dr. 
Fraser Darling ; ‘‘ New Information on Cauli- 
flower"; ‘‘ The Story of an Island Farm " ; 
* Recipes for Honey, Peanut Butter and Olive 
Oil.” Ail and many more in ‘‘ The Farmer " 
(incorporating ‘'The Gardener" and ‘‘Whole- 
food"), Edited by Newman Turner from 
Ferne Farm (P), Shaftesbury, Dorset, at 1s. 
6d. a copy, or 6s. 6d. a year post free, 

VICTOR YATES, MP, writes in the current 
issue of the Labour Peace Leader. (1s. 9d. 
per annum) from S, Edgeworth, 27 Rowland 
Ave., Kenton, Middx. 


SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 


FIRST-CLASS duplicating/typing. Mabel 
Eyles Secretarial Service, 395 Hornsey Rd., 
N.19, ARC, 1765, Ext. 1. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
TOOLMAKER requires co-operative pariner 
with small capital for manufacturing ‘ Peace ** 
meta) goods. Box No. 596. 


HOLIDAYS 

CARDIGAN BAY. Sea and Mountains. 
Vegetarians welcome, 5 gns. weekly. Trevor 
and Mary Jepson, Brackenhurst, Fairbourne, 
Merioneth. 

HOLIDAY Friendship Service. 80 holidays 
in 18 countries inc.: Wales, Portugal, Morocco, 
India, ‘sracl, Bulgaria. Send stamp, 5 Good- 
wins Court, London, W.C.2 

SPEND YOUR HOLIDAY in the Lake 
District this year. Highfield Vegetarian Guest 
House, The Heads, Keswick, offers magnificent 
views, attractive food and comfort in friendly 
cps Anne Horner. Phone: Keswick 
508. 


respondence, 


Issues 


NAMB 


ADDRESS 


Woodbine Guest House, Hickling 236. 


SPEAKING AND WRITING lessons (cor- 
Dorothy Matthews, 
BA, 32 Primrose Hill Rd., London, N.W.3. 
PRImrose 5686. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER FOR NEW 


For 2s. 6d. the next 9 weekly 
PEACE NEWS 
posted to you. 


Please send PRACE NEWS for...... 
to the name and address below. 
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PEACE NEWS, 
3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 


NEWS FROM AFRICA 


N April 1 this year the South African 
Government’s Bantu Education Act 
comes into force. .It will mean that 
Christian missions and other organisa- 
tions that have so far sponsored educa- 
tion of Africans in the Union must 
conform to the Government’s syllabus or 
lose their State grant. 


This syllabus is designed, in the words of the 
Bishop of Johannesburg, the Rt, Rev. Ambrose 
Reeves, at a Christian Action Press conference 
in London last week, ‘“ to indoctrinate children 
with a racial policy which I am persuaded is 
clean contrary to the Christian Gospel.” 


Under the Act, primary school children will 


Too ‘inter-racial’ 
for the moderates 


A woman who has long worked to 
improve race relations in the capital of 
Southern Rhodesia, Mrs. G. G, Coleman, 
has been asked to leave the Bulawayo 
Inter-Racial Association. 

Although she has pioneered an inter- 
racial theatre and an Eisteddfod for the 
encouragement of native arts in Bulawayo, 
it is held that because of her extreme 
views “moderate” Europeans will not come 
into the Association while she remains a 
member. 

For many years Mrs. Coleman and her 
daughter Betty have acted as Peace News 
Correspondents in Bulawayo. Reginald 
Reynolds, Peace News Director who last 
year travelled the length of Africa to 
make a first hand study of that troubled 
continent sends us the following com- 
ment; 


Mrs. Coleman is a really great woman— 
Pioneer No. I. in Bulawayo. She alone, of the 
Europeans there, appcared to have the com- 
plete confidence of the Africans; at least that 
was indicated in later conversations which I 
had with African friends. She had many stories 
which delighted me. I think the most revealing 
of them concerned a meeting at which an 
African chairman had to introduce her to an 
African audience. After saying the usual piece 
about no introduction being necessary the 
chairman added: “But I would like to say 
just this. Mrs. Coleman is the only European 
1 know on whose lips the word ‘WELFARE’ 
has never been heard.’ With all my respect 
for the welfare workers 1 met in Africa, I still 
think that a very high compliment. It was 
not, I hope, a denial of the value of such 
work, but an assertion that here was a Euro- 
pean whose love of Africans never carried 
with it any hint of patronage. 


OLD BY-LAWS _.———_ 

’ tah Coleman, ras daughter, made se 
iving: f t shows—that. is to” say,.s 

madener atte out of Europeans and _did free 
shows for Africans. Attempts-to” foster better 
intefracta] relations had_recently heen.met by 
official efforts jo tighten restrictions on move- 


hn 


ment. ‘It*was- already impossible .for-Afzicans |. 


to assemble in any numbers within the 
municipality. Old by-laws were now invoked 
which prohibited Europeans from visiting 
African locations without special permission. 
This did not deter the Colemans. With her 
van full of puppets Betty continued to go 
where she pleased. An irate official had 
recently tackled her and told her she could not 
do this without his permission. 

“Why not?” Betty asked. 

The unwary official began a long story of 
the dangers to Miss Coleman. It wasn’t safe 
for her among these “natives.” ... A man 
might assault her... 

Betty interrupted. “And if I have your 
written permit do I open my handbag, take it 
out and tell the man to leave me alone as T 
have permission to be here?” 


THE POLICE WERE LATE 

One evening Betty came home from the 
theatre, where there were special seats for 
Indians and Coloured pcople. She had been 
turned out of the seat where she wanted to sit 
with Coloured friends. Mrs. Coleman had not 
intended going to the theatre that night, but 
she marched on it like an avenging army and 
swept into the Coloured section. The manage- 
ment told her to go and she refused. They 
said they would send for the police and she 
said that was fine. But the theatre, or that part 
of it was very chilly. ‘I decided that I had 
made my protest,” she told me, “so I went 
down to the foyer.” The scene there must 
have been Gilbertian. 

“1 thought you were sending for the police,” 
said Mrs. Coleman, reproachfully. 

“We have done so,” she was told. 

_ ‘What? And I have been waiting all this 
time in your freezing theatre! Where is your 
telephone?” 

She saw it and seized it. The next minute 
she was indignantly asking the police why they 
were so slow and explaining that she was a 
busy woman whose time was precious. 

‘The police arrived, but apparently could do 
nothing about it. The management looked a 
little silly. 
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go to school for three hours a day and receive 
an education which will teach them that they 
are the white man’s inferiors, and must remain 
so. 

The Bishop of Johannesburg is arranging 
for the 23 African schools in his diocese to 
close, rather then sce them used for this 
purpose. In this decision he is supported by 
ali his African clergy and a large section of 
African opinion generally. One-African said 
to him, “It is not a question of a choice 
between half a loaf and no bread—this half 
a joaf is poisoned.” 

The Bishop does not intend to let his school 
buildings go to waste, however. On the day 
after the Act comes into force they will re- 
open as “Family Centres” where children 
will be received in out-of-school hours for 
recreation and religious instruction. 

There will be a great need for extra money 
to meet the new needs created by resistance 
to this Act. The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel announced at the Press con- 
ference that a special grant of £25,000 had 
been made for this purpose in addition to the 
money collected by its South Africa 
Emergency Fund which has been comingin at 
the rate of £2,000 a weck. 

The Bishop said in a statement that 
“there is an urgent need that Christians 
everywhere should buy up the time that 
remains to the Church in South Africa so 
that it may have the men and the means that 
are necessary for a pattern of human life 
other than that offered by apartheid 
(segregation) to be built.” 

Bishop Reeves will be speaking at a public 
mecting aranged by Christian Action and the 
Africa Bureau in the Central Hall, West- 
minster, on February 21 at 7.30 p.m. 


BRIEFLY... 


In Nyasaland, it was reported recently, the 
Nyasaland African National Congress is to 
demand a full franchise and self-government 
for Nyasaland by 1957. 

s s 


In South Africa, the African National Con- 
gress has asked mothers to keep their 
children away from school rather than 
participate in the Government’s proposed 
new education system designed to condition 
Africans to the acceptance of a permanent 
status of inferiority in South African society. 


PEACE NEWS 


‘WHITE SUPREMACY’ SCHOOLS 


Bishop opposes S.A. Government plan 


January 21, 1955 


SYBIL MORRISON 


‘Cece from strength - 


If the Russian concession means anything, it is a testimonial to the Western 


policy of negotiation from strength, 


—Daily Telegraph, January 17, 1955. 


Now that Russia has exploded a Hydrogen bomb Washington expects a new 


peace move from Moscow. 
THE argument that the only way to 
negotiate is from a basis of great 
military strength is one that is made so 
constantly that it has become almost as 
meaningless and trite as a cliché. 


Yet, those who continually use it are not 
uneducated, nor unintelligent ; on the contrary 
they are usually leading statesmen and 
journalists, who, nevertheless do not perceive, 
or perhaps do not want to perceive, that 
military strength is something that both sides 
may possess, and manipulate in the remote 
world of diplomacy, for the same purpose. 

So far the race in armaments, brought about 
by both sides following this policy, has not 
resulted in successful negotiations between East 
and West, but has Icd rather to menacing 
threats backed by military alliances. 


* 

The Western Powers, determined not to 
negotiate except at the point of the bayonet, 
have regarded any suggestions from Russia, not 
as genuine attempts towards an agreement, but 
as evasive moves to avoid the bayonct’s stab. 
So it would scem that dictation of terms is the 
real reason behind the great armaments build 
up, not negotiations at all. 

Blinded by this idea of the usefulness of 
military strength, the fact that the Soviet 
Union has the same idea and closely follows 
the same pattern, seems to have entirely 
escaped the observation of those whose business 
it is to try for negotiations. 

Yet, it is quite well known that after the 
American H-bomb experiments, Russia, rather 
than immediately making concessions, and 
begging for negotiations, concentrated upon 
making their own experiments, and in August 
1953, exploded their own H-bomb. 

The Sunday Times then anticipated they 
would at once make a “peace move,” which 
of course, is exactly what “negotiation from 
strength” means. In other words, Russia also 
accepts that basic policy, and far from the 
present so-called “ concessions ” resulting from 
Western strength, it is much more likely that 
they result from the Soviet Union’s own 
strength. 

It is perfectly plain that whatever else our 
great strength in appalling weapons of mass 
destruction may have achieved. it has certainly 


PRISON LIFE TO-DAY 


|. Wormwood Scrubs 


By Paul Brown 


The London Appellate Tribunal for Conscientious Objectors appears to have stopped 
granting unconditional exemption as laid down in the conscience clause of the National 
Service Act. As a result conscientious objectors to conscription are sent to prison. 


Paul Brown last year completed a sentence of one month in Wormwood Scrubs after __ 
~#-Tribunal had refused him exemption. A Quaker, he was expelled from the City of 
London School because of his refusal to undertake compulsory military training in the 
“Cadet Force. He is now reading for a B.Sc (Econ.) Honours Degree at the Polytechnic. 
He has been awarded a Major County Exhibition for three years at the London School 


of Economics by the Essex County Council. 


-_ Next week, another CO will describe his experiences in a prison for young offenders 
and the atmosphere of moral degencracy, violence, foul language and perverted sex which — 
he found to a much greater degree than in the prison for older offenders to which he was 


first committed. 


URING October 1954, I spent many 
worthwhile days in Wormwood 
Scrubs Prison. The time seemed to pass 
very quickly, and I soon recovered from 
the month’s confinement. Many aspects 
of prison life are still very antiquated, but 
the atmosphere in prison is much better 
than it was 40 years ago. 


Wormwood Scrubs has a similar daily 
routine for all prisoners, except those on 
remand or those on transit to a Borstal 
Institution. It is essential for a prison to have 
a routine which will reform the criminal. 

I was classed as a Young Prisoner (under 
twenty-one) and I had many privileges. The 
diet was reasonably good. Jewish and vege- 
tarian diet is allowed, but there is great dif- 
ficulty in being granted the right to have 
special diet. 

Regulations as stipulated by, the Governor 
should be maintained by both warders and 
prisoners, It is laid down that no prisoner or 
warder may swear, but from my experience 
I noticed continual swearing in front of 
warders, who took no action to reprimand the 
offender. Some warders also used obscene 
language in front of prisoners, and_ this 
appeared to result in a lowering of discipline. 
Throughout my sentence, I never saw any 
violence against or by the warders. In the hall 
I was in, there were no cases of confinement to 
cell resulting from the breaking of rules. 

When prisoners are kept from outside 
influences their conduct improves. The general 
topics of discussion by most prisoners are sex, 
crime and future plans when they are released. 
Most prisoners swear that they will not become 
criminals again, but inevitably some of them 
return, There is no segregation of the 
“hardened’”’ criminals from the other 
prisoners. Young Prisoners are not allowed to 
associate with other prisoners, but unfortun- 
ately this rule is not enforced (except in the 
workshops). Today the warders rely upon the 
co-operation of the criminals to keep law and 
order, as there is a chronic shortage of prison 
officers, 

The Home Office should be more careful in 
the selection of officers, and make their work 
more of a social duty than “just a job.” 
I asked one warder why he entered the prison 
service, and his reason was that as the pay of 
warders was as good as bus-drivers, he 
preferred to work as a warder. 

Most prison officials have an army career 
behind them, and one. a small number of 
warders take the trouble to help criminals to 


understand that they have the chance to live a 
better life when they leave prison. Prisoners 
who break rules may lose remission for bad 
conduct, or lose privileges, but some of the 
penalties are very outmoded, such as the for- 
feiture of the right to attend educational 
classes. 

The educational facilities could be improved. 
Classes are arranged, but these are too few and 
not always suitable to all persons. Crime 
should be kept out of classes, but is brought 
in in the form of plays. I think that crime 
fiction should also be eliminated from the 
libraries. 

In Scrubs, there were prisoners who had 
committed crimes of all types, some serving 
long sentences of over four years. Those 
criminals who are convicted of sexual offences 
are allowed to associate with the other 
prisoners. I belicve that there should be 
segregation of prisoners. Scrubs is a distribu- 
tional prison and hardened criminals do not 
have as much influence upon the shorter term 
prisoners as in a prison which is not distribu- 
tional. There are some prisoners who have 
been convicted by Court Martial ; this may be 
an effect of army life upon soldiers. Others 
were serving sentences for stealing, strect 
fighting, robbery with violence, frauds, deceit, 
forgery, bribery, robbing banks and murder. 
There is little attempt by the prison authorities 
to treat criminals individually. 

met prisoners of many religions and 
nationalities, but most criminals have nothing 
to believe in, so they attend Church of 
England services whilst they are there. When 
they are released they cease to attend church 
services. There is some provision for Non- 
conformists. Generally there is provision of 
religious books for all prisoners, 

The methods of work are still very archaic. 
Young Prisoners are supposed to have eight 
hours a day out of their cells, but many of 
them are not always kept fully occupied. 
Earnings vary, but the system of payment 
could be used to maintain discipline. In the 
workshops there is no attempt to use more 
machinery, and to produce goods for the com- 
munity outside the prison, and therefore there 
is wastage of time. There is no attempt to 
teach prisoners a trade so that when they leave 
prison they can earn their own living. There 
could be more modern equipment so that work 
by prisoners could be more fully observed by 
warders. There appears to be inadequate pro- 
vision for compensation for injury. 

Prison life—properly organised—could be 
made reformative and the numbers in prison 
could be reduced by making more use of the 
Parole System. 


—Sunday Times, August 23, 1953. 


not frightened Russia into conceding anything 
at all without first achieving the sclf same 
hideous weapons. 

In the recent moves to prevent ratification 
of the Paris treaties, Russia has plainly said, 
and in no particularly conciliatory terms, that 
unless these treaties, designed to integrate 
Western Germany into an armed alliance with 
the Western Powers, were “called off,” the 
Soviet Union would be obliged to set up an 
Eastern military alliance, which might well 
lead to a world war. 

In fact they propose to negotiate from 
strength—their own strength. If ever there was 
a retaliatory threat, it was there, obvious and 
unveiled, for all to see. In exactly the same 
way as menaces of “ massive retaliation ” have 
done nothing at all to help negotiations, 
neither did this threat of retaliation from 
Russia do anything to bring the Western 
Powers to any kind of terms. 

It is no more possible to impose a peace by 
threats than it is to wage a war without 
wounds. And that goes for both sides. 

If there is any possibility that the ‘“ conces- 
sion” offered now by Russia would help to 
unify Germany, instead of dividing it into two 
heavily armed camps, surely the last thing that 
should be done is to let Russia suppose that 
we think they are betraying weakness in face 
of strength. 

No great power in this mad military-ridden 
age would tolerate such a suspicion for a 
moment. It is more than time that the West 
learned what most people know as infants, that 
threats of violence usually result in the other 
side refusing at all costs to be intimidated. 

It_will be no sign of weakness to withdraw 
the Paris treaties, but a sure sign that the West 
honestly wants to unify Germany. It is to be 
hoped that the statesmen who must make the 
answers will do so in a more realistic and 
more conciliatory manner than the leader- 
writer-of the Daily Telegraph. 


NEHRU’S PLAN 
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America. 


Mr. Nehru is not alone in his imaginative 
plan for peace. 


Ranking only second to him as spokesman 
for Free Asia, and rapidly gaining a reputa- 
tion as a reconciler in his own right, is 
U Nu, Premier of Burma. 

He has also been to China recently and will 
leave for the United States shortly. 

It was he -who “first suggested that. the 
question of the US airmen, imprisoned in 
China, was not beyond solution. 


to South 


“him 
difficulties between China and the Six 
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further testing of atomic ‘ 


development of the Peacé Area,_ 
The main obstacles 


_This week at the end of President Tito’s 
visit to Burma a joint statement said that the 
two countries would not join “either of the 
blocs whose very existence constitutes the main 
obstacle to the settlement of international! 
probiems.” 

This attitude of constructive neutrality and 
mediation which both Nehru and U Nu evince 
is not the product of naivety or a “softness for 
Communism.” Both men are staunchly anti- 
Communist, as much as they are anti-capitalist. 
Both have had too much trouble from Com- 
munist intrigue and violence in their own 


countries to harbour any illusions as to the real 
nature of Communism: 


But they believe that Communism can 
only be effectively countered when demo- 
cratic governments begin to do the things 
the Communists promise to do, in the realm 
of social justice and enconomic well-being: 
and yet do them without imposing a pattern 
of dictatorship and thought-control. 

It is good that the Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Anthony Eden, is to visit India soon. He will 
be able to an for piimmeele something of the 
new spirit that is abroad there and its pos- 
sibilities for the future. oo 

One way and another it looks as though 
1955 is going to be Asia’s year. 


Nehru to speak in London—p. 3 
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